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It is more important to be true to the truth 
which one knows, than to know much. 

They alone deserve to know more who are 
faithful to what they already know. 

He who lives up to the truths thus far seen, 
is probably good for the unseen truths ahead, 
to be discovered as he is able to bear them. 

Ignorance is safer than sinning against know- 
ledge and light. 

The sole condition of safety in being en- 
trusted with light or knowledge, is conformity 


‘ to the Divine will in the use of it. 


A disposition to be faithful to true knowledge 
is the best end to which the pursuit of truths 
can bring us. Where that disposition is ob- 
tained, what further need is there of the means? 
Where it is possessed by other means than 
knowledge or its pursuit—as, for instance, 
through suffering or grace, — why pine for 
knowledge, since the highest virtue to which 
it might minister is experienced ? 

We add to our faith virtue, by the obedience 
of faith. We add to virtue knowledge, by vir- 
tue of obedience. And every step upward as 
on Peter’s ladder of grace (2 Pet. 1 : 5-7) is 
by obedience in that already attained, all the 
way up to the greatest of these degrees, which 
is Love. Though I understand all knowledge 
and have not this crowning degree I am noth- 
ing, and my education has been woefully ne- 
glected. 

When we shall cease to know imperfectly, 
because that which is perfect is come and we 
see “ face to face,” then how blessed will they 
be whose obedience has learned to keep pace 
with knowledge. 

Guilt will not consist in having known in 
part, or in imperfect views of truth, but in im- 
perfect obedience. 

As regards character, where but little light 
is found a sufficient test and proof of faith- 
ful hearts, it may be a Divine honor that no 
more is bestowed. Such last ones have proved 





that they may be of the first when the unlimited 
sight isopened. But as regards usefulness, or 
accomplishing large services, more sight may be 
bestowed than is needed for character only. 
But the Divine honor upon the faithful re- 
mains with the submitted will, and swells not 
with the results, which are the Lord’s. 

Let us take heed that we despise not one of 
these little in knowledge or in his understand- 
ing of doctrines ; lest he may be found great 
in his obedience to what his eyes are opened 
to, and so greater than we. 

Seeing that faith without works is dead, thou 
who prayest, “Lord, increase my faith,” wilt 
obtain answer by heeding thy Lord’s prayer, 
“Son, increase thy obedience!” 





Thousands in India are dying weekly of fa- 
mine, where five cents, we are informed, would 
keep one individual alive for one week. 

The “Salvation Army ” officers in India are 
face to face with this horror every day, and 
their organization is administering such aid as 
may come te them from. this er any country. 
The Philadelphia division is endeavoring to raise 
$5000 to keep five thousand persons from dying 
of starvation for a period of twenty weeks. 
Help for them may be sent to Adam Gifford, 
14 §. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 





To ConTRIBUTORS.—It may be a kindness to 
the aged to allow them to write their manu- 
scripts with a pencil } but it is a kindness to the 
printer, on the part of all writers, when they 
will write with ink, and ink that is black— 
shaping also each letter (as a correspondent 
kindly reminds us) so as to be distinguishable. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Life of the Spirit. 


Surely to be commended is the imitation of 
a good example ; yet better than imitation of 
any virtue is the possession of it in the heart 
as an active principle leavening the deeds of 
life with its own heavenly quality. It is not 
the form of godliness which should be the Chris- 
tian’s care, so much as the power of it. 

So, the ideal which is set before us in the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, is not simply the per- 
formance of a code of conduct imposed as an 
outward rule—is not simply an imitation of our 
Lord’s earthly life—even though haply a man 
might be willing it live a life that could be ac- 
counted an imitation of Christ’s ; but, above 
all, are we called to possess the Spirit of Christ, 
without which, the apostle teaches, we are none 
of his. It was our Saviour’s injunction to his 
followers that they be children of their Father 
who is in heaven. As they become children 


then are they partakers, in measure, of the 
Father’s nature—being born again and of the 
Spirit, “not of corruptible seed, but of incor- 
ruptible, by the word of God, which liveth and 
abideth forever.” His will done in the earth 
through such instruments is not wrought by 
imitation, but is the outward expression of that 
inward life which is by the faith of the Son of 
God. C. F. S. 


“To him that overcometh, I will give a white 
stone, and in the stone a new hame written, which 
no man knoweth saving he that receiveth it.” 

Beyond all our discoveries in his words and 
being, there lie depths within depths of truth 
that we cannot understand, and yet shall be 
ever going on to understand. Yea, even now 
sometimes we seem to have dim glimpses into 
regions from which we receive no word to 
bring away. 

The fact that some things have become to 
us so much more simple than they were, and 
the great truths have come out of what once 
looked common, is ground enough for hope 
that such will go on to be our experience 
through the ages to come. Our advance from 
our former ignorance can measure but a small 
portion of the distance that lies, and must ever 
lie, between our childishness and his manhood, 
between our love and his love, between our 
dimness and his mighty vision. 

To Him ere long may we all come, all chil- 
dren, still children, more children than ever, to 
receive from his hand the white stone, and in 
the stone a new name written, which no man 
knoweth saving he that receiveth it. 4 

The true name is one which expresses the 
character, the nature, the being, the meaning 
of the person who bears it. It is the man’s 
own symbol, his soul’s picture, in a word—the 
sign which belongs to him and to no one else. 
Who can give a man this, his own name? God 
alone. For no one but God sees what the 
man is, or even, seeing what he is could ex- 
press in a name-word the sum and harmony of 
what he sees. To whom is this name given? 
To him that overcometh. When is it given? 
When he has overcome. It is only when the 
man has become his name that God gives him 
the stone with the name upon it, for then first 
can he understand what his name signifies. It 
is the blossom, the perfection, the completion, 
that determines the name; but the tree of the 
soul, before its blossom comes, cannot under- 
stand what blossom it is to bear, and could not 
know what the word meant, which, in repre- 
senting its own unarrived completeness, named 
itself. Such a name cannot be given until the 
manisthename. .. . 

As the fir-tree lifts up itself with a far dif- 
ferent need from the need of the palm-tree, so 
does each man stand before God, and lift up a 
different humanity to the common Father. And 
for each God has a different response. With 
every man He has a secret—the secret of the 
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new name. In every man there is a loneliness, 
an inner chamber of peculiar life into which 
God only can enter. I say not it is the in- 
nermost chamber, but a chamber into which 
no brother, nay, no sister cancome. From this 
*it follows that there is a chamber also (0 God! 
humble and accept my speech), a chamber 
in God himself, into which none can enter but 
the one, the individual, the peculiar man—out 
of which chamber that man has to bring reve- 
lation and strength for his brethren. This is 
that for which he was made—to reveal the 
secret things of the Father. . . .. . 
Each of us is a distinct flower or tree in the 
spiritual garden of God—precious, each for 
his own sake, in the eyes of Him who is even 
now making us, each of us watered and shone 
upon and filled with life, for the sake of his 
flower, his completed being, which will blos- 
som out of him at last to the glory and_ pleas- 
ure of the great Gardener. For each has within 
him a secret of the Divinity; each is growing 
towards the revelation of that secret to himself, 
and so to the full reception, according to his 
measure of the Divine. Every moment that 
he is true to his true self, some new shine of 
the white stone breaks on his inward eye, some 
fresh channel is opened upward for the coming 
glory of the flower, the conscious offering of 
his whole being in beauty to the Creator.— Un- 
spoken Sermons. 





HoLy Livinc.—“ Be a book,” was the an- 
swer given by a wise friend to a young aspirant 
who desired to writea book. Better even than 
to be an apostle is it to be a living epistle, 
known and read of all men. The greatest 
thing that any of us can do is to live not for 
Christ, but to live Christ. What is holy living? 
It is Christ life. It is not to be Christians, 
but Christ-ones. It is not to try to do, or be 
some great thing, but simply to have Him and 
let Him live his own life in us, abiding in Him 
and He in us, and letting Him reflect his own 
graces, his own faith, his own consecration, 
his own love, his own patience, his own gen- 
tleness, his own works in us, while we “ show 
forth'the virtues of Him who hath called us 
out of darkness into his marvellous light.” 
This is at once the sublimest and the simplest 
life that it is possible to live. It is a higher 
standard than human perfection, and yet it is 
possible for a poor, imperfect, sinful man to 
realize it through the perfect Christ who comes 
to live within us. God help us so to live and 
thus to make real to those around us the sim- 
plicity, the beauty, the glory and power of the 
Christ life.—Zion’s Watchman. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

Two little girls that enjoy hearing the Bible 
read were one day discussing what seemed 
mysterious to them, without in the least ques- 
tioning the truth of all; when the older re- 
marked, “I can not understand how Jesus can 
see us in the dark. I think He must have a 
light somewhere about Him—perhaps He car- 
ries a lantern in his clothes.” Lydia, the 
younger, not yet four years old, replied, “Why, 
Mary, Jesus is all light himself!” S&. A. H. 





“In character building, which is our great 
business in this world, no small part of the 
work is done by our treatment of the animals 
committed to our care.” 


THE FRIEND. 


For “‘ THE FRIEND.” 
ODE TO FOURTH AND ARCH ST. 
MEETING-HOUSE. 
[Written by a girl of sixteen (not a member of the So- 
ciety of Friends)—a pupil in Friends’ Select School.] 


AN 


Far down in the older city, 
Near the warehouses dingy and tall, 
Where the dwellings, century, olden, 
Have legends in every wall, 


Where the air is filled with shouting 
And with rolling of heavy wheels, 

And the thronging life of the city, 
Is all that one hears or feels; 


There stands the old Friends’ meeting, 
Apart from worldly ill, 

As though to the crowd it were saying 
Like our Master, “ Peace, be still!” 


Surrounded by restful silence, 
Shut off from the city’s din, 

Like a patient father, waiting 
To gather his children in. 


Within there is peaceful quiet 
Alike for the heart and brain, 
A quiet that hushes worries, 
A quiet that comforts pain. 


Tis there I find rest from wishing, 

And the answer to questionings deep, 
And all my petty trials 

Are suddenly hushed to sleep. 
Ah, blessed Friendly Meeting! 

If Heaven should e’er be mine, 
God grant it may hold a quiet 

As sweet and calm as thine. 

E.8. C. 


An Unofficial Red Cross Report. 


There has been much discussion in the papers 
of late concerning the true place or characteri- 
zation of alcohol. Many eminent scientists 
have been cited to prove that it is certainly a 
poison; others have been summoned to demon- 
strate that it may even be reckoned as a food. 

The sharp revival of this subject may un- 
doubtedly be referred to the publicity given 
to certain brief and inconclusive experiments 
made last summer by Prof. Attwater, of Mid- 
dletown College, Connecticut. The following 
statement may throw some light upon the con- 
troversy, and help us to a summing up at least 
of the general subject. 

The statement I refer to is that of Bertine 
H. Lesser, of the Red Cross Hospital, of New 
York, who narrates a suggestive incident of her 
experience in one of that city’s foremost hos- 
pitals and training schools for nurses, whither 
she had gone as a learner, in anticipation of 
the establishment of a similar institution for 
the Red Cross sisters. In the last six months 
of her studies, having the charge of the chil- 
dren’s ward, she had asa patient, ill with pneu- 
monia, a boy of twelve years, to whom was to 
be given as part of his medicinal treatment 
a half-ounce of whiskey three times a day. 
Whiskey or brandy, in larger or smaller doses, 
were the principal stimulants used then, and 
it was not usual for a patient to object to tak- 
ing such drinks. This boy, however, seemed 
not to like either the odor or taste of the pre- 
scribed doses, so that some urging was needed 
to persuade him to take it. 

“ For several days in succession,” says Ward- 
mistress Lesser, “I had the same difficulty 
whenever the dose was due, until he finally 
became, as I then thought, a very good boy, 
and took the brandy as readily as he did the 
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other medicines. His illness was of a rather 
long duration and the medicine was given for 
about three or four weeks. About the middle 
of the second week, the order was changed 
from whiskey three times a day to twice a day, 
which was to be given mornings and evenings, 
When noon came and he did not get his dose 
as usual, he reminded me that I had forgotten 
his medicine. When told that he was to have 
it only twice a day, I could-see that he was 
disappointed. Next day at noon he pretended 
to be very weak, with the expectation of get- 
ting the third dose, but it had not been or- 
dered and of course he did not get it. It was 
evident the little man had learned to like his 
bad medicine very much. This continued for 
four weeks, during which time the dose of 
whiskey was gradually decreased, and he was 
discharged as cured.” 

This, however, was not the end of the inci- 
dent. A few months after the lad had left the 
hospital, the ward-mistress met the mother, 
showing a very care-worn face, and naturally 
inquired as to the health of the late patient. 
With tears in her eyes she told how he made 
her buy brandy and whiskey on the plea that 
he needed it to regain his strength. Later, he 
dropped the excuse of ill-health, and simply 
demanded the money for drink. 

Following this unsatisfactory occurrence, 
and actuated by the hope, if not the belief, that 
the administration of alcoholics in sickness 
might be dispensed with, various experiments 
were undertaken and investigations instituted 
on the part of physicians interested, but who 
were inclined to be skeptical, with the result 
that they felt constrained to re-cast their 
former views and to admit that brandy and 
whiskey did not possess the worth in sickness 
that they had been taught to believe. The es- 
tablishment of the Red Cross Hospital, in 1894, 
followed. About twelve hundred patients of 
all classes, and suffering from all kinds of dis- 
eases, have been treated since then, the mor- 
tality never averaging higher than one per 
cent. These few incurable cases were from 
“diseases for which science as yet knows no 
cure.” 

The value of the foregoing account is ac- 
centuated by the concluding statement, that 
“before and during the recent Spanish-Ameri- 
can war, we attended thousands of patients in 
Havana, and eight hundred and three patients 
during the Santiago campaign. Our results, 
even under the most unfavorable circumstances 
in the latter instance, were always the same 
as those in our hospital in this city.” 

A statement, well sustaining the above, 
which came under my notice last week, is that 
of Dr. A. M. Hutchinson of the State Reforma- 
tory of Kansas, an institution with upwards of 
five hundred and fifty inmates. He says he is 
now entering on his third term, has made over 
five thousand prescriptions and has not found 
it necessary to prescribe an intoxicant in 4 
single instance. There have been only four 
deaths in the four and-a-half years of his ser- 
vice, three from consumption and one from 
internal hemorrhage. Further, in his private 
practice, out of hundreds of cases of pneumonia 
and typhoid fever treated in the last eleven 
years, he has lost only two. At the Women’s 
National Temperance Hospital, Chicago, where 
238 cases were treated last year, 201 of them 
involving surgical treatment, no alcoholics were 
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used. The London Temperance Hospital was 
founded twenty-five years ago with the object 
of proving, not that diseases could be treated 
more successfully than in the general hospitals, 
but to demonstrate that at least equally good 
results could be had without the use of alcohol. 
Now, the report for 1898, when there were 
1,290 in-patients (being 115 more than in 1897), 
shows that the death-rate was 7.7, as compared 
with over 10 per cent. in the general London 
hospitals, in all of which alcohol is prescribed. 
Whether or not alcohol shall be labelled poison 
or food, we all need to admit it must not be 
trifled with. 
JosIAH W. LEEDs. 


It 1s an established principle that, if you 
obey the law of any force of nature, that force 
will obey you. If, for example, you obey the 
law’ of the water power and bring the pressure 
of the steam to bear upon the wheel accorJing 
to the law of the force, the steam will do your 
bidding and grind and saw and manufacture for 
you night and day. The same is true of the 
force of steam or electricity. If you obey their 
laws by combining the fire and water through 
the proper machinery, these powerful forces 
will be your obedient servants, bearing your 
heaviest burdens. But is this principle true 
of that omnipotent spiritual force, the Holy 
Spirit, compared to the wind that “ bloweth 
where it listeth and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth?” O yes, for has not the 
omnipotent God said, “Ask me of things to 
come, concerning my sons, and concerning the 
work of my hands?” But remember the great 
law of the force is, “If ye abide in me and my 
words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will 
and it shall be done unto you.”—M. A. Gault. 





‘ . SELECTED. 

The Hearing of Faith Preferred to Words. 

There was often a sense that the deepest 
and most spiritual element in the meeting re- 
mained unexpressed ; and when a few minutes 
of silence were sometimes granted, the power 
of the Lord seemed to come down and brood 
over the gathering of prayerful spirits. 

In such meetings it is often the gathered 
Church that is more admirable than gifted 
speakers. At such times, the man whose eyes 
have been opened, exclaims: “‘ How goodly are 
thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, 0 
Israel!” The flock of God, resting in good 
pasture is one of the most beautiful things on 
earth. Exhortation has important functions 
to fulfil, but we suppose the Church will again 
come up to the goodly condition where there 
is no room for the priests to minister, because 
the glory of the Lord fills the house. For 
such an experience we need to cultivate in our 
assemblies much more of the grace of rev- 
erence for the presence of our God. When 
the religious self-life is hushed, the best bless- 
ing is received—The (London) Friend. 





FORGETFULNESS OF SELF.—A devout woman 
once wrote thus: “In my own family I try to 
be as little in the way as possible, satisfied with 
everything, and never to believe for a moment 
that any one means unkindly towards me. If 
people are friendly and kind to me, I enjoy it ; 
if they neglect me or leave me I am always 
happy alone. It all tends to my one aim, for- 
getfulness of self, in order to please God.” 





THE FRIEND. 


Some Fruits of Walking in the Light. 


The design of history and biography is to 
transfer instruction and benefit of former ex- 
perience to the present and succeeding gen- 
erations. 

Reference to early Friends in books and 
papers is not uncommon, exalting their prin- 
ciples as the foundation of true living, and in 
accordance with the Holy Scriptures. 

It may be fitting at this time to review these 
legacies to the nation, so forcibly set forth by 
statesmen and members of other religious de- 
nominations, who accord to the founders of 
the Society of Friends the most advanced 
place among reformers, and recognize that 
they have contributed to American history the 
ideal civilization. 

They may be considered as a peculiar peo- 
ple, but there is a consistent reason for every 
peculiarity. 

Through them the affirmation is recognized 
in courts of justice. They argued they would 
have every word uttered by man as true as an 
oath. 

They led in prison reforms and charities, 
and practised religious tolerance. 

Their persecutions were borne without re- 
taliation, and their method proved that “‘ Power 
hath not half the might of gentleness,” for 
by their beautiful spirit and quiet suffering, 
the public at last demanded that persecution 
should cease. 

George Fox said he saw the infinite love of 
God, and this led him to recognize the common 
brotherhood, and to do good to all men. 

He considered woman as man’s equal, and 
to establish her equality he gave her her full 
half of the meeting house. 

That honesty and truthfulness might be 
made easy, Friends advocated simplicity of 
life in every thing, and protested against ex- 
travagance, waste, vanity, idle luxury and 
change of dress for the sake of fashion. 

The colony established by Wm. Penn was 
noted for its friendship with the Indians, and 
its temperance and anti-war spirit, causes 
which still need to be agitated. 

It was the advice of General Grant to the 
friends of Peace, that if they would succeed 
in the great cause of Arbitration, they must 
persist in keeping the subject before the 
people. 

As true patriots, Friends effectively served 
their country by denouncing all destructive 
evils, and by keeping before the people up- 
lifting and inspiring ideas. 

Instead of calling guns, swords, forts, bat- 
tleships and armies the National Powers, they 
put far beyond these the power of right 
thoughts, high ideals, holy visions, righteous 
principles and burning aspirations, which come 
direct from the Divine source. 

These make the true manhood and woman- 
hood, and as is the individual so the nation. 

The abolition of slavery was a grand illus- 
tration of their power. To make their work 
effective they must have clean hands, and first 
get aid of the evil among themselves. 

This was a long, hard struggle. Many were 
blinded to the wrong, or knew not how to 
avoid it. It seemed a necessity, yet it was 
sin, and sin is never a necessity. 

In 1688 Friends of Germantown, Pa., sent 
out the first protest ever made by any Chris- 
tian church against the sin of slavery, and a 
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copy of this protest may be seen hanging in 
the Friends’ Free Library at that place. 

Although agitation had begun, there were 
no practical results until John Woolman’s day, 
when he visited Friends in New England, Penn- 
sylvania and through the South. Such a deep 
impression was made by this visit that many 
voluntarily accepted his views, and took meas- 
ures to liberate their slaves. 

In 1784, after years of advice and entreaty, 
the Yearly Meeting directed that members 
holding slaves should be disowned. Still labor 
was extended, and it was not until 1818, 
thirty-four years later, that the Yearly Meet- 
ing was able to make the record: 

“None held as slaves.” 

It was through the friendship of Benjamin 
Lundy, a pupil of John Woolman’s, that Wm. 
Loyd Garrison became interested in this cause ; 
who is honored by the nation for his efficient 
labors against slavery, as is also our beloved 
poet, John G. Whittier, whose stirring appeal— 
“Young man, espouse some righteous, unpop- 
ular cause early in life”—will never lose its 
significance. 

The triumph of principle is again seen at the 
time of the Rebellion—not one Friend, who 
steadfastly refused to take up arms, lost his 
life by violence, though orders were repeatedly 
given to shoot them down, and they were 
placed in the front of battle. 

Their protection was a marvel to their 
enemies. 

Stephen Grellet and Wm. Allen influenced 
Alexander I., of Russia, to take steps for the 
abolition of serfs, which was peacefully accom- 
plished in the reign of Alexander II. 

Frenchmen who were in America during the 
Revolutionary War, became interested in the 
views of Friends, and carried their sentiments 
home with them. To one of these statesmen 
can be traced the Proclamation of Emancipa- 
tion in Hayti ; also the labors of Thomas Clark- 
son for suffering humanity, were largely due 
to the influence of Friends. 

The lessons of instruction from these ear- 
nest lives will never grow out of place or out 
of date. We may take the example of John 
Woolman, when by frugality and industry he 
became a prosperous merchant, with increasing 
business. He was deeply concerned lest it ab- 
sorb his time and attention to the neglect of 
religious duties. He advised his customers to 
purchase elsewhere. Still not satisfied, he 
gave up his store and resumed his former oc- 
cupation of tailoring, having a care that noth- 
ing might hinder his steadfast attention to the 
voice of the true Shepherd, esteeming humility, 
with the blessing of the Lord, great gain. 

His spiritual insight placed him in advance 
of his generation; and seeing the prevailing 
thoughts and customs were not in harmony 
with religion, he was influenced to devote his 
whole life to bettering the moral condition of 
the people. Like Thomas Ellwood “he cared 
not what cost he was at to do good.” 

There was as great need of reform on the 
labor question then, as to-day, and he was a 
champion for labor’s rights. His nature was 
so sensitive to the impoverished condition of 
the toiler, that he chose his frugal life, and 
wore the plainest white clothing. He discarded 
colors as a result of slave labor and a device 
for hiding dirt. 

Being liberated by home Friends to visit in 
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England, he took steerage passage to avoid 
appearance of luxury and needless extrava- 
gance. 

Arriving at London Yearly Meeting, his 
dress did not makea favorable impression with 
the mere aristocratic, and he was advised to 
return home. He was distressed and sought 
counsel of the Lord. When he arose to speak, 
such was the sweetness of his spirit and the 
power accompanying it, there was no more op- 
position, and he was heartily welcomed. He 
wrote on various questions of reform: The In- 
dian, Slavery, Temperance, and Total Abstin- 
ence, and often pleaded for kinder treatment 
of the dumb and defenseless animals. When 
actively engaged in business he gave much 
time to spiritual meditation. This valuable life 
closed in England at the age of fifty-two. The 
secret of his wonderful power was his close 
walk with God. 

Says the Presbyterian: “ We need to return 
to the old-fashioned virtue of silent communion 
with the living heart of the Saviour, and wait 
for the illumination of the Holy Spirit, which 
reveals to man wondrous truths in the kingdom 
of God, and the plain pathway unto eternal life.” 


“Oh, spirit of that early day, 
So pure and strong and true, 
Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 
Give strength the evil to forsake, 
The cross of Truth to bear; 
And love and reverent fear to make 
Our daily lives a prayer.” 





TRAINING THE CoLT.— I had overheard a 
conversation between Karl and his mother. 
She had work for him to do, which interfered 
with some of his plans for enjoyment, and 
though Karl obeyed her, it was not without a 
good deal of grumbling. He had much to say 
about never being allowed to do as he pleased, 
and that it would be time enough for him to 
settle down to work when he was older. While 
the sense of injury was strong upon him I 
came out on the piazza beside him and said, 
“Karl, why do you try to break that colt of 
yours?” 

The boy looked up in surprise, “ Why, I want 
him to be good for something.” 

“But he likes his own way,” I objected. 
“Why shouldn’t he have it?” 

By this time Karl was staring at me in per- 
plexity. “I'd like to know the good of a 
horse that always has his own way!” he said, 
as if rather indignant at my lack of common 
sense. 

“And as for working,” I went on, “I should 
think there was time enough for that when he 
gets to be an old horse.” “ Why, don’t you see 
if he doesn’t learn when he’s a colt—” Karl 
began. Then he stopped, blushed and looked 
at me rather appealingly. I heard no more 
complaints from him that day.—Church Record. 





Selected for “‘ THe FriENpD.”’ 

WHat MAKEs A Goon FriEND.—I have often 
thought that you will never grow strong in 
the Truth nor teach the principles thereof one 
to another, until you be obedient thereunto in 
your own hearts, and act and behave in all 
things according to the pure witness thereof 
in your ownselves. This makes living, sound, 
steady members, zealous, both of love and 
good works, in themselves, and amongst their 
brethren and sisters.”—John Churchman. 






Selected for ‘‘ Toe FriEnp.”’ 
PALESTINE. 


J. G. WHITTIER, 1837. 


Blest land of Judea! thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng; 


Oh, the outward hath gone! but in glory and 


wer, 

The spirit surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, undecaying its Pentecost flame 

On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same! 








In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty my heart is with thee. 


With the eye of a spirit I look on that shore 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before; 
With the glide of a spirit I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God. 


Blue sea of the hills! in my spirit I hear 

Thy waters, Genneseret, chime on my ear, 

Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown. 


Beyond are Bethulia’s mountains of green, 
And the desolate hills of the wild Gadarene; 
And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, O dark Galilee! 


Hark! A sound in the valley, where swollen and 
strong, 

Thy river, O Kishon, is sweeping along; 

Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain, 

And thy torrent grew dark with the blood of theslain. 


There down from his mountains stern Zebulon came. 
And Naphthalia’s stag, with eyeballs of flame, 
And the chariots of Jabin rolled harmlessly on, 
For the arm of the Lord was Abinoam’s son! 


There sleep the still rocks and the caverns which rang 
To the song which the beautiful prophetess sang, 
When the princes of Issachar stood by her side, 
And the shout of a host in its triumph replied. 


Lo, Bethlehem’s hill-side before me is seen, 

With the mountains around, and the valleys be- 
tween; 

There rested the Shepherds of Judah, and there 

The song of the angels rose soft on the air. 


And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below; 

But where are the sisters who hasten to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at his feet? 


I tread where the twelve in their wayfaring trod, 

I stand where they stood with the chosen of God— 

Where his blessings were heard and his lessons were 
taught, 

Where the blind were restored and the healing was 
wrought. 


Oh here with his flock the sad Wanderer came; 

These hills He toiled over in grief are the same; 

The founts where He drank by the wayside still flow, 

And the same airs are blowing which breathed on 
his brow! 


Enthroned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead, and chains on her feet; 
For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Shechinah is dark where it shone. 


But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 

Of humanity clothed in the brightness of God? 
Were my spirit but turned fromthe outward and dim, 
It could gaze even now, on the presence of Him! 


Not in clouds and in terrors, but gentle as when 

In love and in meekness, He moved among men; 

And the voice which breathed peace to the waves 
of the sea 

In the hush of my spirit would whisper to me! 


And what if my feet may not tread where He stood, 

Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood, 

Nor my eyes see the cross which He bowed Him to 
bear, 

Nor my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer, 


Yet, Loved of the Father, thy Spirit is near 

To the meek, and the lowly, and penitent here; 
And the voice of Thy love is the same even now 
As at Bethany’s tomb or on Olivet’s brow. 









For “ THE FrRienp.” 


Reminiscences of the Life of William and Debby 


Dewees. 
PIONEER LIFE IN THE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF OHIO. 
Gather up “ the fragments that nothing be lost.” 
Although there are now but few on the stage 





of action that knew my parents when in the 
meridian of life, they being the children of last 
century, yet it has occurred to my mind that 
some of the present generation in whose veins 
flow kindred blood, as well as others, making 
profession of the same religious faith, may take 
an interest in being informed of the trials to 
which they were subjected through the path- 
way of this life. 
critic that my hope is that he or she may 
make due allowance for imperfections, as I 
am not in possession of any other knowledge 


Let me here say to the 


than my own memory has furnished by listen- 
ing to their instructive conversation in my ju- 
venile years. Since the year 1836 my own 
knowledge is depended upon. It is now nearly 
fifty years since my father died—the third of 
a century since my mother filled a Christian’s 
grave. It may now suit my convenience to 
leave my mother, save an incidental mention- 
ing, until I have followed my father to his last 
resting-place. 

He had not the privileges of a birth-right mem- 
bership in the Society of Friends, and as to 
his birth-place I am not sure, but think it 
most likely to have been in the city of Phila- 
delphia, as he used to relate that his father 
had the trade of shoe-making and worked at 
that business in that city ; and when the yellow 
fever broke out there early in the years of 
1790, the family compact of Cornelius and 
Sarah Dewees, was broken up, never more to 
be united. The mother and children fled to 
the country and sought homes as best they 
could, the devoted father remaining in the city, 
one of a select guard to care for the sick, the 
dying and the dead. He being a strong, reso- 
lute man, continued to go the rounds assigned 
him after all his co-workers were dead or dis- 
abled. When this scourge was past, my father 
had found a home with a family of Friends hav- 
ing the name of Stephen and Charity Cook, 
who so much desired to keep him that their 
importunity prevailed, he being then near seven 
years of age. Here, it is presumed, he had a 
good home ; but, according to the custom of 
the times, received many a birching over his 
leather breeches. 

At a period in my father’s early manhood, he 
became convinced of the principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends, and sued for membership. | 
cannot tell when, but it was doubtless prior, to 
his marriage to Debby Hoopes, of Birmingham, 
Pa., for I remember to have seen their mar- 
riage certificate, which probably bore the date 
of Tenth Month, 1810. 

Whether any instrumental means were used 
in the conversion of my father to Quakerism 
or true Christianity, is not now known to the 
writer. Be that as it may, the work was done 
and welldone. Perhaps none had clearer views 
on the various difficulties through which the 
Society passed during his activity in the affairs 
of the church. After marriage, the chief 0c- 
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cupation of my parents may be comprehended 
under this one heading, viz: They followed 
husbandry ; and, being unitedly anxious to have 
a land and property of their own, in 1815, my 
father and James Davis, his brother-in-law, set 
out on horse-back from Birmingham, Pa., and 
found in Belmont County, Ohio, slightly im- 
proved land, on which my father decided to 
settle in the near future. On returning and 
informing my mother, she felt that it would be 
a great trial to go to the back-woods and leave 
her aged and feeble parents, and proposed that 
they defer migrating one year, which was 
acquiesced in. Ere that period of time had 

d, both her parents were dead, and she 
used to relate that she then felt a freedom to 
go to the new country, and the journey was 
performed without any serious happening. 
Here my parents found it necessary to use all 
the economy that they were capable of. A 
few sheep were procured, as soon as possible, 
and seed for asmall crop of flax ; and the writer 
well remembers the flax break, the switching 
board and kibe, and the handcards with which 
the wool was formed into bats or rolls for spin- 
ning, and the greater and lesser wheel seem 
almost to loom up in my view as seen three- 
score and ten years ago, with mother at one 
end and sister at the other, drawing out the 
flax or woolen fibre. Soon after my parents 
were slightly fixed in their new home, my father 
went back, I think, into Centre County, Pa., 
and assisted his elder and only brother in mov- 
ing his family to the same part of Belmont 
County, Ohio. My traditional knowledge doesn’t 
serve me to a certainty whether my father 
crossed the mountains any more for several 
years, though he travelled frequently abroad as 
company to ministers going out, as well as those 
coming into the limits of his home meetings. 
In all of these services my parents were com- 
pletely united, though their sphere of action 
was different. He was called to go from home, 
of which service my mother used cheerfully to 
say, ‘“ He would have his reward ;” and she as 
fully believed that there was a reward in store 
for those that stayed by the stuff. 

At the beginning of the year 1836 my pa- 
rents had a family of seven children. Their 
house-room was limited and of primitive archi- 
tecture—made with logs and poles, and they 
being anxious to provide necessary comforts 
for their growing family, conceived the idea 
of cultivating a crop of tobacco. That season 
seed was procured, plants brought forward, 
and business in general going on to satisfaction, 
when a strange disorder appeared among the 
children. The doctor was called. He, too, 
was astonished, never having met with such a 
disease. He knew not what to call it or do for 
it; but, on consulting his medical works, con- 
cluded it must be scarlet fever and putrid sore 
throat, and treated it according to rules laid 
down in his medical works. In a few days a 
promising lad of thirteen years died, and in 
seven days after another equally loved boy of 
nine summers was taken from the family group. 
Interment was made in the little cemetery on 
the side hill of the little creek that went bab- 
bling by, having the name the Red men gave 
it, and from which the meeting of Friends took 
the name ; as the writer remembers hearing 
the clerk read from his elevated stand more 
than three-score years since. “At Captina 
preparative meeting of Friends.” .. . 































still had much to do in caring for their afflicted 
family, some of whom seemed for a time un- 
likely to rally from the shock, and one carried 
on her person marks of the dire disease to the 
end of her days. By the time this scourge was 
past, my father and mother realized that no 
tobacco was harvested, and other farm crops 
were necessarily neglected, and their annual 
income would fall far short of their outlay, 
and were led to reflect that if in the early part 
of the season their efforts had been directed 
to bringing forward cereals they might have 
had enough. But, as tobacco would not of 
itself support life in man or beast, they were 
exceedingly ashamed,and covenanted thatif God 4s ‘ 
would forgive them, never a plant of it should hay. They have fenced it in several times, but 
be cultivated on soil over which they had con- 
trol. This covenant they firmly kept, nor 
would they encourage their children in helping 
others to cultivate or save a cropof tobacco. In 
rehearsing these things I am induced to believe 
that my father and mother may justly be con- 
sidered among the first members of the Society 
of Friends to bear a clear and decisive testi- 
mony against the fashionable use of tobacco. 
And it is highly probable that it is due to their : 
watchful care, that none of their four sons, that sort of porridge for supper, and a good soup 
lived to middle age, used the article. 






































The heart-stricken and care-worn parents} wants will disappear. But we cannot find 


Him, “Except our inward ear be opened.” 
Hear, and thy soul shall live,” is from within, 
and therefore is living faith.” 

Third Month Ist, 1900. 


For “ THe FRIEND.” 


Concerning the Doukhobortsi. 

A letter recently received from F. Leonhardt, 
interpreter and correspondent for the Douk- 
hobortsi, gives the following information of 
their condition on a late visit among their vil- 
lages : There is a little fever among the Cy- 
prus and Stony Creek villages. Many com- 
plain of the neighboring ranchers allowing their 
cattle to run and feed upon the Doukhobors’ 


before morning the fences were all down. A 
scarcity of teams is spoken of, and lack of 
means to procure warm clothing. F. Leonhardt 
writes of having lodged with one of their aged 
men who had been reported among the sick and 
afflicted, but on this occasion seemed bright 
and happy throughout the ‘evening. Alluding 
to the provisions in that particular village, he 
saw potatoes, cabbage and onions, as well as 
cracked wheat, from which they prepared a 


containing all of the above vegetables. They 


The abatement of scarlet fever in the family have planted onions in boxes, and use the green 


of William and Debby Dewees was but a tem- sprouts in their soup, which, together with corn 
porary relief from affliction ; if not in their 
own household they shared it in sympathy with 
their personal friends. For not many months 
after a malignant fever entered the home of a 


mush, they have daily. This is the best bill of 
fare of any village that has come to our know- 
ledge ; and it is not supposed that the villages 
in general are nearly as well off, as there are 
accounts of flour of a low grade having been 


near neighbor, who had several children, living bought on credit at the stores, and the Immi- 


near by, each feeling in duty bound to assist in 
the care of their afflicted parents and their 
household. So contagious was this fever that 
it seemed to follow each member of the family 
to their own homes and there abide until each 
member of the family became its victim. The 
writer well remembers the widows and children 
of three brothers that died near the same time 
with that dire disease, and though more. than 
three-score years and ten have passed away, 
that period of time is not unfrequently spoken 
of as the season of the Edgerton sickness. 
Tradition has told me that in all this, my father, 
though a feeble man, was ever diligent in 
going from place to place, often accompanied 
by his eldest daughter, relieving, as far as it 
was in their power, the sufferings of their sick 
and dying friends. My mother, true to her 
motto, “ remaining by the stuff.” 
(To be continued.) 


Lake of the Woods Flour Mills have shown lib- 
erality and leniency. Teams are quite short 
in places, as also cows. Some condensed milk, 
however, has been sent by benevolent individ- 
uals for the children ; on the whole, there is 
reason to believe that there is less suffering 
than might have been feared. Some benevo- 
lence has been manifested in furnishing seed, 
but in no wise adequate to the apprehended 
need. The testimony of one connected with 
the railroad work, given in a Canadian paper, 
is to the import that the Doukhobors who have 
been employed on that line have done credit- 
ably, and have learned English rapidly in the 
short time that opportunity offered. The Com- 
mittee of the Meeting for Sufferings has agreed 
to furnish Commissioner McCreary with $3500 
for the purchase of seed rye, oats, flax, barley 
and potatoes. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

“PaitH” versus “ BEeLier.”—Belief will 
not save any one. The Scripture saith that the 
devils believe and tremble. What we need is 
a living faith and that is from within, not the 
outward hearing or believing, for faith is some- 
thing more, it is knowing. Belief takes for 
granted and accepts what it hears, if the au- 
thority is supposed to be correct. Faith has 
the knowledge within itself to correct a mis- 
statement, viz: “It is God’s judgment given to 
those who strive to enter in at the straight 
gate, and therefore it is righteous judgment ” 
and not “from the outward appearance.” He 
requires an entire surrender of ourselves (the 
only thing we have to give, then “ He is faith- 
ful, to give us himself, in place of the selfish 
nature,” and if we look to and depend upon 
Him, all our needs will be supplied while our 


J. S. ELKINTON. 





MAKING THE Best oF Lire.— The recent 
death, in Brussels, of a most remarkable man, 
is another illustration of the fact that a man 
can make his life tell for something, no matter 
how apparently helpless he may be ; and that 
no one has a right to despair, even when he 
seems to be most unfortunate. This man, whose 
name was Charles Francois Felu, hac no arms. 
How then could he cultivate the talent God had 
given him, for he was one of the most success- 
ful copyists of famous paintings. Having no 
arms he used his feet, holding his palette on 
his left great toe, and skilfully using the brush 
with his right foot. He lived to be seventy 
years of age, and among his works are some 
fine copies of the best masterpieces. Many of 
his pictures are owned in America. 


gration Commissioner writes that the large , 
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with Secretary Hay during his recent visit to Washing-| Representative Alfred C. Harmer, a member of Con- 
ton. President Wheeler said: “In the course of the | gress from this city since 1871, with the exception of a 
week Secretary of State Hay will announce to the people | single term, died on the 6th inst., in his seventy-fifth 
a victory not of war—call it diplomacy, if you please— } year. 

in that the ports of China will be opened to the commerce Harland Whittaker, of Butler county, Kentucky, was 
of the world. He has reached an understanding with | held without bail at Frankfort, on the 6th inst., on a 
Great Britain, France, Russia and Germany which does | charge of assassination of Governor Goebel. The case 
away with territorial spheres of influence. will be presented to the Fourth Month Grand Jury. 

“According to the terms of the agreement there will At the Red Ash Mine, in the New River region, West 

be no longer any spheres of influence in the Flowery King- | Virginia, on the 6th inst., an explosion near the entrance 
dom, Customs tariffs will be abolished as well as other im- | resulted in the entombing of forty-nine miners. Forty- 
ports upon shipping. The idea is to make the ports free | seven bodies have been recovered and a large rescuing 
to the world’s commerce and give all nations a free hand | party is at work. The cause of the explosion is believed 
in exporting their markets. It is the consummation of | to have been fire-damp. 

British idea of the ‘ open door’ which found so strong an| There were 511 deaths in this city last week, reported 
advocate in Lord Beresford.” to the Board of Health. This is 85 less than the previous 

A bill introduced in Congress authorizes the President | week and 9 less than the corresponding week of 1899. 
to invite countries on the American continent to meet in | Of the foregoing 252 were males and 259 females: 84 
Washington for the consideration of international bound- } died of pnuemonia ; 45 of consumption ; 41 of heart dis- 
ary disputes. eases; 21 of apoplexy; 21 of convulsions; 20 of diphtheria; 

The ratifications of the Samoan arbitration treaty were | 18 of cancer; 18 of inflammation of the stomach and 
exchanged at the State Department at Washington on the | bowels ; 18 of inflammation of the brain; 17 of inanition ; 
7th inst., afternoon by Secretary Hay, for the United | 14 of marasmus; 14 of nephritis; 13 of paralysis; 12 of 
States, Lord Pauncefote, for Great Britain, and Dr. von | bronchitis; 12 from casualties; 10 of typhoid fever; 10 
Holleben, for Germany. The treaty submits the claims | of debility ; 10 of measles; 9 of Bright's disease; 9 of 
to the arbitration of King Oscar of Sweden. uremia and 5 of influenza. 

Reports of Indian agents show that the entire Indian Markets, &c. Cotton in New York closed on a basis 
population is 297,905, of which number 95,679 wear citi- | of 9 15-16c. per pound for middling uplands. 
zens’ dress, while 31,923 wear a mixture of Indian and FLouR.—Winter, super., $2.30 a $2.50; Pennsylvania 
civilized clothing. Those who can read number 42,597. | roller, straight, $3.40 a $3.55; Western winter, straight, 
There are 31,655 Indian church members, and 348 church | $3.40 a $3.55; spring, straight, $3.30 a $3.60; city mills, 
buildings upon the various reservations. straight, $3.30 a $3.50. Rye FLour—$3.15 a $3.40 per 

“The Grain Trade of the United States” is the title of | barrel as to quality, the latter for fancy patent. 

@ monograph just published by the Treasury Bureau of GRAIN—No. 2 red wheat, 71 a 72c. 

Statistics as the first of a series of studies upon the pro- No. 2 mixed corn, 392 a 40c. ’ 
duction and transportation of the great staples, and upon No. 2 white oats, clipped, 31 a 314c. 

the internal commerce of the country. The present article BEEF CATTLE.—Extra, 5§ a 5$c.; good, 5§ a 54; medium, 
points out the immense increase in the agricultural pro- | 54 a 54c; common, 4 a 5c. 

duction of the country, the rapid and continuous west- SHEEP AND LaMBS—Extra, 6} a 64c; good, 52 a 6c.; 
ward shifting of the area of cultivation and the changes | medium, 5} a 54c.; common, 34 a 5c. LamMBs—5} a 8c. 
in the routes by which Western grain reached the Eastern Hocs.—6# a 7ic. for Western. 

consumers and the European markets. FoREIGN—Lord Robert’s force advanced early on the 

The Third Month report of the situation of the Depart- | morning of the 7th inst. from Osfontein. General French 
ment of Agriculture will show the amount of wheat re-| turned the southern part of the position of the Boers, 
maining in farmers’ hands on Third Month 1st to have | who fled incontinently, leaving a gun, immense quantities 
been about 158,700,000 bushels, or 29 per cent. of last | of forage and their tents. He is now in pursuit. The 
year’s crop, as compared with 198,000,000 bushels, or 29.3 | Boers on the north bank are also evacuating the position. 
per ct. of the crop of 1898, on hand on Third Mo.1, 1899. | Lord Roberts reports to the British war office that he 

The corn in farmers’ hands is estimated at 773,700,000 | attacked the Boer army near Driefontein, in the Free 
bushels, or 37.2 per cent. of last year’s crop, against | State, on the 10th, and a fierce fight ensued, in which the 
800,500,000 bushels, or 41.6 per cent. of the crop of | burgher forces were defeated. More than 100 Boer 
1898, on hand on Third Month 1, 1899. The proportion | dead were left on the field, and the list of British cas- 
of the total crop of last year shipped out of the country | ualities includes several officers of distinction. The Brit- 
where grown is estimated at 16.8 per cent., or about | ish reported casualties in South Africa to Third Month 
348,000,000 bushels. The proportion of the total crop | 12th, are as follows: Killed, 2418: wounded, 8747: died of 
of last year that was of a merchantable standard is esti- | disease, 1029: missing, 3483: total, 15,677. 
mated at 86.9 per cent. General Gatacre entered Stormberg unopposed on the 

Of oats there are reported to be about 290,900,000 | Fifth. The Boers destroyed the railway approach, but the 
bushels, or 36.5 per cent. of iast year’s crop, still in far- | station is intact. 
mers’ hands, as compared with 283,000,000 bushels, or} Lord Salisbury has been offered peace proposals on the 
38.7 per cent. of the crop of 1898, on hand on Third | basis of independence for the South African republics, 
Month 1, 1899. and the foreign Consuls at Pretoria have been requested 

During the last year 25,202,907 bushels of grain and | to invite intervention of the Powers to prevent further 
2,198,513 gallons of molasses were used for the manufac- | bloodshed. The British Government is not prepared to 
ture of liquor in this country, which produced 107,618,- | grant independence to the Boer Republics. 

120 gallons of spirits and 1,657,808 gallons of rum, It is said that England’s war loan of $150,000,000, at 
making a total of 109,275,928. This is about one gallon | 22 per cent., has been subscribed in London twenty times 
and a half to every man, woman and child in the country. | over, with most of the financial world yet to be heard 

It is interesting to see just how rapidly emigration to | from. 
this country has fallen off. In 1881 there were 220,900 The Boers are said to owe the Transvaal mines over £2,- 
emigrants from Germany ; in 1887 there were 104,780 ; | 000,000 already. 
in 1891, 120,090 ; in 1895, 37,490 ; in 1896, 33,820; in Gold production in the Transvaal is only one-eighth 
1897, 24,630, and last year, 20,960. what it was a year ago. 

The cost of the war with Spain is estimated at $259,- The fourth death from the bubonic plague occurred at 
341,299 ; that of the war in the Philippines for 1899 | Sydney, New South Wales. Three fresh cases were offi- 
and 1900 at $165,503,201. The war in the Philippines is | cially reported on the 11th inst. 
not yet over, and for years to come the naval and mili- Numerous factories in Germany are shutting down for 
tary expenses of the nation will be “expanded” with the | the want of coal. Russia is in the same plight and has 
expansion of the nation. The commercial returns to the | removed a tariff on coal, while the price of naphtha has 
trusts that will take possession of the Philippines as | increased 400 per cent. The coal famine in Russia is so 
soon as they find it safe to do so will have to be large if | serious that the Minister of Finance has persuaded the 
they are to offset the cost to the people of the acquisition | Emperor to permit foreign coal to be imported free of duty 
of these distant islands. for the use of the railroads. 

Arrangements are being made to forward 500 tons of |} Of the 34,000,000 people in South America, it is estim- 
food supplies to the destitute people in the interior at | ated that 30,000,000 have never seen a Bible. 

Puerto Rico. The supplies will be shipped on the trans- The bubonic plague has made its appearance in Buenos 
port Kilpatrick. Ayres. 

The peanut crop of 1899 is nearly 100,000,000 bushels Incendiarism is rampant in Barbadoes, Jamaica. With- 

heavier than the crop of 1898. in four weeks sixty sugar estates have been set on fire by 

The estimate is that Colorado, next year, will produce | negroes. The negroes are said to be starving and lawless. 

between $40,000,000 and $50,000,000 in gold. The customs receipts from all sources in Cuba during 

In the number of locomotives the United States comes | First Month were $1,511,094. 

first, with a total of 36,746. Great Britain comes next, Out of 1,548,654 votes polled in the recent election in 
with 19,602. Mexico, only,92,172 were against Diaz. 
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A new directory of Toronto places the population of 
that city at 250,000. 

Thirty-six foreign vessels, having an aggregate 
of 57,556, met with disaster in American waters lagt 
year. 

The amount of gold coin in actual circulation in the 
world is estimated by the Bank of England officials to be 
about 865 tons. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from John Stamp, Keeling, Ireland, 6s 4d to 
end of Vol. 73. 


NOTICES. 
WANTED.—A companion and housekeeper for an elderly 
Friend ; in New Jersey. Address Box 40, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. 


Youne woman Friend experienced, wishes to secure 
position in private or Friends’ school as teacher in English 
branches, Latin and Drawing. Prefers Philadelphia or 
vicinity. 

“B” Office of Friend, 

TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.—The annual mee’ 
of the Association will be held in the Committee Room of 
Arch Street Meeting-house on Fourth-day evening the 28th 
instant at 8 o'clock. Reports of Auxiliary Associations 
and an interesting report of the managers will be read, 
All are invited to attend. 

Henry B. Assort, Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL.—t'or convenience of per- 
sons coming to Westtown School, the stage will meet 
trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.19 a. M., and 2.50 
and 4.32 p.M. Other trains are met when requested. 
Stage fare, fifteen cents; after 7.30 P. M., twenty-five 
cents each way. To reach the school by telegraph, wire 
Westtown Station or West Chester, Phone 85. 

EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Sup’t. 


WESTTOWN BoarDING ScHooL.—Applications for the 
admission of pupils to the school, and letters in regard to 
instruction and discipline should be addressed to WILLIAM 
F. WICKERSHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and com- 
munications in regard to business should be forwarded to 
EDWARD G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 


Receipts for Aid of Suffering Doukhobortsi 
to Third Month 13th, 1900. 

“Y,” Pa., $15; Friends, Norwich, Can., $47.75; H. 
C., $20; C. 8. C., $10; S.N. R., $5; Friends Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Pa., $5; Mennonites, Medina, Ohio, 
$35; Per J. E, $634; A. E. R,, Ontario, $10; A 
Friend, Stillwater, O., $5; Friends, Wilmington, 0., 
$9; M. J.J., Ontario, $5; R. P. G., $200; A. P., $5; 
J. B., Ohio, $10. 


Ws. Evans, Treasurer, 252 S. Front St., Phila. 

















































Diep, at his residence in Germantown, Second Month 
10th, 1900, in the ninetieth year of his age, WILLIAM 
Kite, a member and minister of Frankford Monthly and 
Germantown particular meeting. By the removal of this 
dear Friend, our religious Society, and particularly the 
meeting to which he belonged, has lost a much beloved 
and valued member, one who had endeared himself to dif- 
ferent classes and ages, and was especially beloved by 
the young, in whom he manifested a lively interest. He 
was also highly esteemed in the community in which he 
lived. His position for many years as librarian of the 
Friends’ Free Library at Germantown, affording him the 
opportunity of acquaintance with those who visited it, to 
whom he often rendered valuable assistance in the choice 
of books. His last illness was short, and he was 
to express much, but we reverently believe he was f 
with his lamp trimmed and his light burning, and now 
through the mercy of God in Christ Jesus his Saviour, 
whom he had long loved and sought to serve, he rests 
from his labors and his works do follow him. “ Precious 
in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” 

——, on Third Month 9th, at the residence of her 
nephew, Dr. Charles Hermon Thomas, 3634 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, MARGARETTA S. HiNcHMAN, in the eighty- 
third year of her age, a member of Western District 
Monthly Meeting. 

—, on the 27th of First Month, 1900, at the resi- 
dence of her son, Joseph K. Evens, Marlton, N. J., RACHEL 
K. Evens, widow of the late Amos Evens, in the eighty- 
first year of her age, a beloved elder and overseer of Up- 
per Evesham Monthly and Cropwell Particular Meeting. 
Firmly attached to the ancient doctrines and testimonies 
of Friends, ‘she much enjoyed the privilege of attending 
our religious meetings. 

















